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The objects considered in this article were taken from the ceme- 
teries of three Arizonian ruins, Homolobi, Cakwabaiyaki, and 
Teiibkwitcalobi,’ which were in part excavated by an expedi- 
tion from the Smithsonian Institution, under my charge, in the 
summer of 1896. 

It will be necessary for me to reserve the discussion of data 
bearing on the antiquity and relationship of the people who in- 
habited these ancient houses for another article, and for the 
present I will simply state that Tusayan traditionists claim the 
objects here considered as the property of their ancestors and 
the ruins from which they were obtained prehistoric sites of the 
habitations of Hopi clans, which later, for some reason or other, 
deserted them and settled with others near the Tusayan mesas. 

Homolobi? is situated on the right bank of the Little Colorado, 
about 3 miles from Winslow, north of the Atlantic and Pacific 
railroad. It is between 70 and 80 miles due south of Oraibi, the 
most western pueblo of Tusayan. 


1 In my lists I have referred to the latter as the Chevlon and Chaves Pass ruins, 

2In Hopi terminology ki means house or pueblo; Sikyatki, ** Yellow pueblo.” The 
terminations bi, pi, vi are locative, with the additional element of “elevated on a 
mesa;” thus Awatobi, “ High place of Bow people.” All the true Hopi pueblos (Hano 
excepted, because the name is not Hopi) have names with locative ending because 
situated high up on mesas. The ancient pueblos on the terrace, although half-way up 
the mesa, were not considered high up; hence Sikyatki, but Old Walpi, is called Kisa- 
kobi. Ifthis rule always holds, the large ruin two miles from the one I excavated, which 
the Hopi called Homolobi, better satisfies the linguistic argument. I have no satisfae- 
tory etymology of the word Homolobi. Perhaps the term would better be applied to 
several adjacent pueblos, of which there are four within a radius of six miles from 
Winslow. 
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Cakwabaiyaki, “ Blue running-water house,” lies on the left 
bank of Chevlon creek near where it empties into the Little Colo- 
rade, about 15 miles east of Winslow, and Tetibkwitealobi, “An- 
telope-notch-place of,” consisting of two ruined pueblos built of 
malpais on hills in Chaves Pass between 30 and 40 miles south- 
west by south of Winslow, where there is a break in the Mogollon 
mountains through which runs an ancient Hopi trail from the 
plains south of the Little Colorado to the Verde valley and Tonto 
basin. 

The number of prehistoric mortuary shell objects increases ' as 
we go south from the ruins near the inhabited Tusayan pueblos. 
During extensive excavations at Sikyatki and Awatobi in 1895 
I found comparatively few marine shells; at Homolobi there 
were more, and in the ruins at Chaves Pass the relative number 
much greater.’ 

The esteem in which seashells were held by the ancient Tu- 
sayan people and their scarcity in northern settlements led to 
the manufacture of clay imitations. some of which have been 
found by me at Awatobi, Old Walpi, and Old Cufiopavi. The 
species imitated in all instances was the same, Pectwnculus 
giganteus. 

Pectunculus giganteus, Reeve—This shell was a favorite one for 
ornamental purposes among prehistoric Tusayan people, and 
was worked into many different forms by their ancient artists. 
Some of the most beautiful of these were armlets for the upper 
arm, bracelets for the wrists, and finger rings, all of which are 
well represented in my collection. 

The armlets were made from large shells by grinding away 
the middle of the valve, leaving the periphery, which was later 
highly polished. The region of the shell near the umbo in 
many specimens was cut into a heart-shaped elevation, which 
in one specimen was beautifully rounded. A single armlet 
(plate 1x, figure 2) had a small turquois set in gum in a 
diagonal incision on the outside. In most instances these 
armlets were perforated artificially near the umbo. Asa rule 
the surface of these armlets was smooth and without orna- 
ment, but one specimen was beautifully decorated with a char- 
acteristic incised fret covering the whole outer surface. The 


1 All specimens considered in this article were found in graves. 
2 Tam indebted to Mr Stimpson, conchologist of the Smithsonian Institution, for the 
identification of the shells considered in this article. 
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design consisted of a series of geometric lines, interlocking at 
extremities but not joining. This figure is one of the simple 
forms of a characteristic decorative motive widespread over the 
whole pueblo area. In its simplest expression it appears as two 
crescents, turned in opposite directions, with two horns adjacent. 
As such it is painted on the breasts of certain Katcinas, on 
shields, or cut in pictographs. But it is in decoration of pottery 
that this simple form reaches its highest modification and com- 
plication, and it is remarkable how many complex figures of 
geometric shapes can be reduced to this simple type. The horns 
of the two crescents may elongate and develop into square frets 
or spiral extensions, and these in turn be continued into trian- 
gular appendages, dentate or serrate margins. They may be- 
come terraced figures, their edges so closely approximated as to 
be separated by zigzag intervals, which in all cases are but the 
space left by the break. With all these modifications, no matter 
how complicated, the motive can be reduced to the two horns of 
adjacent crescents opening toward each other but not joining. 
This break is comparable to a peculiarity in encircling bands 
drawn on pueblo pottery, called the broken lines or “lines of life.” 
Consider such a line about a vase, bowl, or jar to be broken at 
several points, or, as I have found in several instances, a non- 
continuous band with three breaks and the ends so extended as 
to overlap the intervals either above or below; modify the ex- 
tremities thus extended into terraced figures, spirals, or frets, 
and we have some of the developments of this most characteristic 
of all motives in the geometric designs of decorated pueblo 
pottery. This broken line, with its modifications, is found to 
have been used universally by pueblo potters, ancient and 
modern, accolents of cliffs or caves, wherever pueblo culture can 
be detected. The incisions on the armlet are simply modifica- 
tions of the same motive. 

Bracelets made of this shell are smaller, slighter, as a rule less 
carefully worked, and more abundant than armlets. The ma- 
jority are perforated at the umbo, but the valves are so ground 
down that there remains no space for the heart-shape elevation ; 
indeed, the thickness of the shell would not admit of it. Like 
the armlets, they were sometimes found free in the graves, as if 
cast there as a votive offering, but there can be no doubt that 
they were bracelets, for in more than one instance I have taken 
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the radius and ulna from the grave with these rings upon them. 
In one grave at Chaves Pass I found nine of these bracelets on 
the left arm of asingle skeleton. It may also be mentioned that 
I have also found the armlets on the humerus, leaving no possi- 
ble doubt as to their use. 

Finger rings were made of still smaller specimens of this shell 
by grinding them in the same way. These, as a rule, were not 
finely made, but were invariably perforated at the umbo, possi- 
bly on account of the thinness of the shell at that point. They 
seem to have been worn on all fingers, and I have taken two from 
the same digit. 

In the manufacture of armlets, bracelets, and finger rings the 
middle of the shell is ground almost to its edge, but very fine 
examples of Pectunculus were found where this had not gone so 
_ far. In these specimens (plate rx, figure 5) the shell was per- 
forated by a circular hole one-half its diameter. The use of 
these shells, which were commonly found in pairs, is not wholly 
clear to me. In some cases they were taken from near the wrists 
of the dead. Although as a general thing their surface was 
rough, due to decay, a specimen from Homolobi was found to 
be as smoothly polished as when in use, showing incised lines 
extending from the perforation to the margin. 

One of the most striking forms of Pectunculus was of small size, 
the surface cut in such a way as to resemble a frog (plate rx, 
figure 4). The hind and fore legs were well outlined, and the 
head, with two beveled holes for eyes, was situated at the umbo. 
As if to indicate that this object was a pendant, there was a hole 
for suspension at the umbo. The beveled perforations suggest 
sockets for eyes probably made of spherical stones. Shells 
carved in imitation of frogs, identical with this, have been taken 
from the ruins in the Gila valley. 

We collected from the Chevlon ruins several specimens of 
Pectunculus which were found to be smeared with a tenacious 
pitch-like substance. The surface of this covering showed in 
places rectangular depressions, and the margin of the shell had 
been more or less changed by grinding. Their general appear- 
ance led me to suspect that they were formerly incrusted, a sus- 
picion which was later verified. 

During the excavations at Chaves Pass we found on the breast- 
bone of a skeleton, several feet below the surface of the ground, 
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a beautiful specimen (plate vit) of this shell with an incrusta- 
tion of turquois mosaic set in gum or pitch. This is one of the 
finest specimens of aboriginal mosaic which I have ever seen. 
The minute pieces of turquois of which it was made were accu- 
rately squared and perfectly fitted, their edges being beveled in 
such a way that the gum in which they were inlaid was invisible 
between them. The only stone besides turquois used in its con- 
struction was a_ rectangular fragment of red jasper set in the 
middle of the mosaic. Retracted legs were represented by lines 
of smaller turquois and were separated from the remaining 
mosaic by dark lines of the gum in which they were imbedded. 
Although no eyes were indicated, the resemblances of this work 
to a frog fetish is too close to overlook, especially when com- 
pared with the shell frog mentioned above. 

This beautiful object was taken out of the grave in the pres- 
ence of Dr Walter Hough, and was seen by me a short time 
after. The workman who opened the grave was Mr J. Barge- 
man, of Winslow, Arizona, overseer of Mexicans employed by 
me at the ruin. It was broken when found, but no “ restora- 
tion” was made except to glue on the shell the larger fragments 
of mosaic, fitting them back in their former position. The 
anterior part was not broken, and the turquois blocks are in the 
same position as when found. None had fallen out with the 
exception of a few near the posterior end. The fragment of red 
jasper in the middle of the back had become detached and was 
replaced. Although I have several small fragments which be- 
long to the specimen, I have not replaced them for fear of error, 
and as far as human care can go the specimen is essentially the 
same as when found. 

So faras I know, this is the only known specimen of a Pec- 
tunculus with turquois incrustations resembling a frog which has 
been found on the drainage of the Little Colorado river. Speci- 
mens from the Gila-Salado ruins have been reported, and of 
these I know of but one of ancient manufacture, the specimen 
which was formerly in the possession of Mr Lincoln Fowler, of 
Phoenix, Arizona. This object I have never examined, and as 
no published figures of it have, to my knowledge, appeared, com- 
parisons with it are impossible. 

The art of incrusting stone mosaic by inlaying was common in 
ancient Tusayan pueblos, and wood, lignite, bone, and shell were 
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used as bases. Perhaps the best known survival of this craft in 
modern pueblos are the square ear pendants of wood, incrusted 
with turquois, worn by women. These are seldom made at the 
present day, and have generally dropped out of use on the East 
mesa, where, however, they are preserved as heirlooms or worn 
in personifications of Katcinamanas. Some of the figurines on 
altars wear these mosaic ear ornaments, and they have not.wholly 
passed out of use among women at the Middle mesa and Oraibi. 

The center of the pendant is sometimes formed by a rectan- 
gular fragment of haliotis shell, but, as a rule, the mosaic of 
turquois is clumsily made, the individual blocks not neatly fitted, 
and far from artistic, the workmanship in all respects inferior to 
that of the frog found at Chaves Pass. 

The best example of prehistoric incrustation on wood which 
was found was taken from a grave at the Chevlon ruin. The 
imbedded parts of the mosaic consisted of turquois and haliotis 
shell fragments, accurately fitted, making an oblong gorget (plate 
vin). I have several objects made by incrusting wood with tur- 
quois alone, but as shell forms no part in their construction I 
will not consider them in this article. The same limitation 
holds in regard to inlaying of turquois in lignite, of which I have 
a beautiful ear pendant of rare workmanship. Two fragments 
of shell of an unknown genus, possibly allied to Pectunculus, 
were found at the Chevlon ruin. Their form (plate 1x, figure 3) 
was that of a highly conventionalized animal, and they were 
probably used as ornaments, but their true character is unknown 
to me. 

In the following table is given a brief summary of the speci- 
mens of Pectunculus referred to in the preceding pages: 


Number of specimens... ............. 114 
Incrusted with stone mosaic......... 1 
Incrusted with pitch. ................ 
Armlets, inlaid with turquois....... ee. | 
Armlets, not ornamented............. 10; many additional fragments. 
Fragment incrusted on wood.... .... 
Carved in imitation of frog........... 1 
Shells not worked 3 
Shells with medial perforation....... « 20 


Localities. —Homolobi, Chevlon, and Chaves Pass. 
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Conus fergusoni, Sow. ; Conus princeps, L.; Conus regularis, Sow.— 
Three species of Conus were found in prehistoric graves. These 
were favorite shells for the manufacture of rattles and are still 
used for that purpose in the modern ritual. The spire was 
ground away ona plane at right angles to the lip, making a 
conical object perforated at the apex. The larger specimens 
(plate 1x, figure 3) were probably tied to a short crook and used 
as rattles with which to beat time to the sacred songs. Smaller 
specimens, found in great numbers on some of the skeletons, 
were apparently tied to garments’ of the deceased in much the 
same fashion that the tin cones are appended to the kilts of 
Snake priests in the Snake dance. 


Number of specimens.............. 45 


Localities. —Homolobi, Chevlon, and Chaves Pass. 


Turritella tigrina, Keiner—A single specimen of this shell was 
found at the Chevlon ruin. With the exception of a perforation 
near the lip, it was not “worked.” At the present day Tur- 
ritella is highly esteemed, and specimens of this species are 
attached by a cotton string to several of the tiponis or palladia 
of religious societies. 

Cardium elatum, Sow.—I found this shell in prehistoric Tusayan 
ruins for the first time in the summer of 1896. On one specimen 
lines in black pigment were painted about the umbo. Another 
specimen, found with the “incrusted Pectunculus” in the form of 
a frog, contained a number of very small obsidian arrow-points. 
Two specimens only were found, one each at Chevlon and 
Chaves Pass. 

Melongena patula, Rod. et Sow. — A single specimen of this 
species, found at Chevlon, had the spire ground off, leaving a 
small orifice. This shell was probably used in ceremonials. 


1 In Hopi mythology several gods wear garments with jingling shells from the ocean. 
Thus the Sun (Tawa) has shells on his clothes. The monster, Tcavaiya, an offspring of 
the Sun, carried on his back a basket hung with jingling shells, and down his legs he 
wore the same mosilili. In certain ceremonials men still dress with a profusion of 
jingling shells attached to their garments. Few modern Hopi chiefs are too poor not 
to have at least a few seasiiells in their religious paraphernalia, and one can carry them 
no more acceptable gift than shells from the ocean. Not all shells used by the priests 
in the performance of their pagan rites are old. The Katcina chief, Intiwa, for the last 
four performances of the Niman-katecina has used in important secret rites a cyprea 
shell on which is graven the Lord’s prayer. 
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Strombus galeatus, Wood.—A_ specimen of this shell had been 
treated in the same way as Melongena, and was probably used 
for the same purpose. In the presentation of the Paliiliikofiti | 
and Soyalufia, a similar shell, possibly of this species, is used 
to imitate the roar of the Great Plumed Serpent. 

Haliotis fulgens, Phil—This pearly shell, still highly prized by 
the Hopi Indians for ceremonial purposes, was equally esteemed 
by the prehistoric people. Three large and, when found, com- 
plete specimens were dug from the Chaves Pass ruin. Small 
rectangular and oval fragments, pierced for suspension, were 
likewise found. Fragments of the same were combined with 
turquois in mosaic incrustations on wood. Number of speci- 
mens,3; numerous additional fragments; worked fragments, 5. 
Localities, Chevlon, and Chaves Pass, 

Oliva annulata, Lam.—Several specimens of this species were 
found in the ruins. Some of these shells were in natural condi- 
tion and others highly polished, but by far the greater number 
showed marks of grinding. A single specimen was truncated at 
one end with a perforation at the opposite extremity, evidently 
formerly used as species of Conus for rattles. Two specimens 
were truncated at both ends and one of these had incised lines 


over its surface. 
There were numerous specimens of the above species from 


Homolobi, Chevlon, and Chaves Pass. ‘To these places may be 
added Awatobi, Sikyatki, and old Cufopavi. 

Oliva hiatula, Gmelin ; Oliva biplicata, Sow.—These shells were 
the most abundant of all marine mollusca in Tusayan ruins, 
They were made into beads by truncating the ends, a usage 
which is still current in Tusayan. Ordinarily the shell was 
simply perforated at each end by this process, but in many speci- 
mens this truncation had gone so far that all semblance of the 
form of the shell was lost and a perforated disk was the result. 

These worked shells were used as necklaces, for the adornment 
of garments and other purposes. ‘They were found by hundreds 
in all ruins which I studied. 


In addition to the specimens of seashells which preserved 
enough of their natural form to render identification possible 
I collected many fragments of unknown relationship. It is 


1 See my article on the Paliltiofti, Journal of American Folk-Lore. 
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probable that the majority of these belong to some one of the 
species already mentioned. Of unidentified fragments perhaps 
the most numerous were shell beads, of which there were many 
hundreds. Some of these were large and of coarse make, but 
others so minute that it remains a marvel how they could have 
been manufactured with the rude implements a Stone Age people 
had at its control. In some instances the perforations were but 
a trifle larger than the diameter of a fine needle, with rim not 
over a sixteenth of an inch wide. The thickness of these beads 
was not more than that of bristol-board paper. 

All the species of shells which I have found in ruins belong 
to the molluscan fauna of the Pacific, and are still used for cere- 
monial or ornamental purposes in modern Hopi pueblos. A 
majority of these have been found in cliff-houses and cavate 
dwellings; they likewise occur in even greater numbers in the 
ruins along the Gila and Salado in southern Arizona. I have 
not found a single specimen which I could trace to the Atlantic 
watershed, but. the source of all was the Pacific ocean, or what 
is practically for our purposes the same, the gulf of California. 
Still more significant is the fact that the art upon them—the 
symbolism with which they are decorated—is identical with 
that of the ancient sedentary people of southern Arizona. 

I know it may be said that the simple existence of these shells 
in the ruins from the Gila valley to modern Tusayan can be ex- 
plained on the theory of barter, and that their distribution does 
not prove racial kinship of former owners is self-evident. The 
theory that the same symbolism and treatment of the material 
originated independently cannot be seriously urged in this case. 
While I would not say, since I have no proof one way or the 
other, that these shells were worked by the people who lived in 
the ancient ruins, I am not sure that their ancestors may not 
have brought them in their migrations from the south. That 
the culture came to Tusayan from the south appears to me prob- 
able, and that it was not only the culture, but also the ancestors 
of certain component clans of their people who came from that 
direction into Tusayan is claimed by Hopi traditionists. So far 
as my archeological researches bearing on this problem are con- 
cerned, they verify that claim. The remote ancestors of the 
Patki people of Tusayan formerly inhabited the Gila-Salado 
drainage area, and will later be shown to be closely allied to 
the Pimas, or some other tribes of that slope. 

49 
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Precan Forrune-reitinc.—The Piegan Indians have a cus- 
tom, fast becoming obsolete, of inspecting the blood allowed to 
settle in the internal cavity of a newly killed badger from which 
the viscera has been removed, and from the reflection of the face 
as in a mirror prognosticating the death of the one who killed 
theanimal. If the devout imagination beholds the hair reflected 
white, the subject will die of old age. If the visage is reflected 
as if bald, he will die a violent death—that is, he will be literally 
or figuratively scalped. If the face appears emaciated, with 
hollow eyes and cheeks, he will die of illness. Powdered char- 
coal or gunpowder is sometimes mixed with the blood in order 
that the image may better be reflected. 

Certain members of the above tribe have a practice of fore- 
casting the recovery or death of an invalid from the appearance 
of the hand. Sometimes they bend all the fingers backward, 
stretching the skin of the palm until it becomes white, like that 
of a dead person. If the natural hue returns immediately when 
the hand is released, recovery is certain, but if the cadaverous 


appearance lingers the contrary is assured. 
Louis L. MEEKER. 
Fort Shaw, Montana, 


GraAPHoLoGy.—Apropos of the controversy of M. Crépieux- 
Jamin with M. Cesare Lombroso before the Tribunal of Com- 
merce, in which the latter was accused of having appropriated pas- 
sages from a work of the former upon graphology and adjudged to 
pay 2,500 franes, is a little story by Eugéne Lautier in Le Temps. 
There not long ago dwelt in the Latin quarter a lemonade seller, 
who was also a very renowned graphologist and who between 
two glasses of beer was consulted by all the young academicians 
of the neighborhood. One day one of my literary friends, who 
was poor, but fond of fun, showed the limonadier a mysterious 
sentence cut from a letter. It ran as follows: “ It will be truly 
difficult, but it can all be arranged, for the material is always on 
hand.” The limonadier graphologist gravely pronounced the 
following judgment: “ The author of this letter is a very brilliant 
young man, ambitious, remarkably gifted, who is thinking of 
his little misfortunes, but who will not fail to triumph over them 
to his great glory.” The author of the passage was a little old 
tailor to whom my friend had sent a damaged overcoat for 
repairs. 
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THE ESKIMO AND THEIR WRITTEN LANGUAGE 
CHARLES HALLOCK 


The name Eskimo, which is applied to the Innuit of the cir- 
cumpolar region, is the Danish way of spelling a word of the 
Abnaki Indians of Lower Canada, which, in the language of that 
tribe, signifies “ Eaters of raw meat.” The early French ex- 
plorers spelled it Esquimaux, as first given by Father Charle- 
voix, a pioneer missionary, who emigrated to Canada, which was 
then called New France, in the seventeenth century, but the 
Danish orthography has gradually supplanted it and will here- 
after stand, as it is phonetic, simpler, and quicker to write. Be- 
sides, the Danish civilization has been dominant for many years 
in those regions, with which traders and travelers are most 
familiar. 

It would appear that some Abnaki Indians, among whom the 
Reverend Charlevoix had settled, chanced to wander as far north 
as upper Labrador, and upon their return they reported to the 
father the finding of a new race of people, whose distinctive 
characteristic was, as has been stated, that they ate their meat 
raw. This is the origin of the appellation, according to Father 
Barnum, an eminent linguist and missionary, who has been en- 
gaged during the last five years among the Innuits of western 
Alaska in the important and stupendous work of reducing the 
Innuit tongue to a written language, a work which, in the rey- 
erend gentleman’s own words, is scarcely begun. His vocabu- 
lary, so far as he has prepared it. already embraces upward of 
7,000 words, and his grammar covers 250 closely written pages 
of foolscap. He declares that the language of the Innuits is dis- 
tinetly sui generis, and has not the slightest resemblance to any 
other known language in the world. He says: 

“Tn reducing it toa written tongue we have adopted the Latin alphabet 
as far as possible, but there are certain sounds which are next to impos- 
sible to produce with any combination of vowels and consonants, either 
in Latin or English. One peculiarity of the language is the marvelous 
regularity of its verbs; there is but one form of them, and an irregular 
verb is something we have yet to find. Their favorite letter is ‘k,’ and 
the most used syllable is ‘ok.” A glance over any of the books we have 
recently had printed in their tongue will show either one or the other, 
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and frequently both, entering into the orthography of almost every word. 
The formation of the negative in verbs is a marked peculiarity of the 
language, consisting of the insertion of the syllable ‘nra’ between the 
verbal stem and its termination. There is no gender, but the dual num- 
ber exists and is strictly used. All nouns are inflected and there are 
seven cases to bewilder the brain of the student. Relative pronouns are 
never used except in one or two instances. Instead of saying ‘the per- 
son who went away,’ we say in Innuit ‘the went person away.’ The 
language is very figurative and fairly abounds in metaphorical expres- 
sions, making it extremely beautiful and capable of expressing much 
sentiment. In their songs the subject is invariably of nature, rather than 
of the chase. The tunes are a weird sort of chant, and possess a peculiar 
melody I have never heard in any other country. I can scarcely hope 
to finish the work for many years to come, but trust when it is completed 
it will take rank alongside the other languages of the world and be of use 
to the generations as yet unborn.” . 


Doubtless it will prove of equal value with the invention of 
the Arabic type by Rev. Dr Eli and Homan Hallock, missionary 
printer to Smyrna in the early part of this century. 

During Mr Barnum’s residence at Akularak inlet on the 
Yukon delta, which is only two hours’ journey from Bering sea, 
he has labored unceasingly to better the condition of those 
among whom he lives and for whom he seems to have a far 
higher respect than whalers, sealers, traders, and chance explor- 
ers have been accustomed to accord to them—a people, he says, 
who are a race as distinctively as are the English or French, 
possessing a language of their own and abounding in traditional 
legends and folklore. It is commonly believed that the Innuits 
were originally from Japan, but Reverend Barnum insists that 
this theory can be easily exploded, and that they are beyond 
all reasonable doubt one of the oldest races in the world, and as 
such should be entitled to the respectful consideration of every 
ethnological student. Evidently he is much impressed. Atall 
events, he is likely in the course of his deep philological research 
to be able to establish some of his postulates as facts, if they can 
be established at all, for the father speaks not only the language 
of the country, but Greek, Latin, English, French, German, 
Spanish, Polish, and Russian, and it was through his facility in 
learning languages that he has been prompted to undertake 
what will probably prove a life-work. He has an ecclesiastical 
commission from the head of the Greek Church. 
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THE BEGINNING OF MARRIAGE! 
W J MCGEE 


It is written in the Book of Genesis that Abraham, the son of 
Terah, took unto wife Sarah (x1, 29), the daughter of his father 
but not the daughter of his mother (xx, 12), who was barren, 
yet, by a miracle, in her old age bore unto him a son Isaac 
(xvi, 14; xx1, 1-3). It is written that the patriarch sent a 
servant into the land of his forefathers, Syria, to find among his 
kindred a wife for Isaac (xxtv, 4), and that the servant found 
Rebekah, daughter of Bethuel, Abraham’s brother’s son (xxiv, 
15) by Mileah, Abraham’s brother’s daughter (x1, 29), and put 
on her a golden earring and bracelets of gold (xxiv, 22), and 
gave her jewels of silver and jewels of gold and raiment, and 
gave also to her brother Laban and to her mother precious 
things (xxrv, 53), and carried her into the southern country, 
where Isaac took her to wife; and she was barren, yet, by a 
miracle, bore unto Isaac twins, Esau and Jacob (xxv, 21-26). 
It is also written that Jacob wandered by reason of famine, but 
returned unto the land of his forefathers, where he found at the 
well Rachel, the daughter of Laban, Rebekah’s brother (xxix, 
10); and that Jacob loved Rachel and served Laban for her 
seven years, when Laban deceived him and gave unto him his 
elder daughter, Leah (xxrx, 25), for it was the law of the country 
not to give in marriage the younger before the firstborn, and 
that Jacob kept Leah, and served yet seven other years for 
Rachel (xxix, 30), who also was barren until a miracle was 
done, when she bore unto Jacob, Joseph (xxx, 22-24), son of 
his age, younger than his sons by Leah, and Bilhah, Rachel’s 
maid, and Zilpah, Leah’s maid, all princes of Israel; and that 
after many days Rachel died in bearing unto Jacob, Benjamin 
(xxxv, 16-18), the son of his old age. This scripture means 
much to the anthropologist. It establishes polygyny and tribal 
endogamy, demonstrates descent in the male line and wife-pur- 
chase by goods or service, indicates marital laws covering con- 
cubinage and the order of marriage, defines patriarchy with an 


1A preliminary outline. 
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inchoate land tenure, and suggests gentile endogamy with some 
of its consequences. ; 

Many of the marriage customs of the American aborigines rm 1 
parallel with those of the patriarchs, and the two series of re: 1- 
lations and observances are mutually explanatory, though i is 
to be remembered that the Syrian patriarchs were more advanced 
than the occidental natives, having passed the nomadic stage of 
herding into semi-sedentary stock-raising and agriculture, and 
having well entered on the path leading up from barbaric culture 
through patriarchal feudalism toward national organization. 


Among the Omaha Indians, according to Dorsey, the organi- 
zation is gentile—i. e., descent is reckoned in the male line,— 
though‘traces of clan organization or mother-descent persist in 
certain rights inhering in the woman, such as ownership of the 
tipi; tribal endogamy prevails, so that marriage outside the 
tribe is forbidden, though the rare infractions of this regulation 
are commonly condoned; gentile exogamy is more strictly en- 
forced, so that marriage within the gens is a crime punished 
by ostracism or weightier penalty; polyandry or plurality of 
husbands is unknown, though polygyny is customary, the maxi- 
mum number of wives being commonly limited to three, usually 
consanguinii. In the first marriage the would-be groom pays 
court either directly or by prexy; when he speaks for himself 
he may or may not make presents to the girl and her parents ; 
jf his suit is plead through another, or if he is old or ungainly, 
he curries favor by presents to the girl and her kindred, and 
these presents, or their value in other goods, may be returned 
when the suitor is accepted. The second and third wives are 
taken with the approval and sometimes at the suggestion of the 
first, the custom, in this respect, being identical with that among 
the patriarchs of old. Among certain other Siouan tribes, at 
any rate since contact with white men, the parents or brothers 
receive a stipulated price for the girl in stock or goods, though a 
part of this value may be returned in a wedding feast. 

According to Boas the Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia, 
who have barely passed from clan organization into gentile organ- 
jzation, have the usual aboriginal regulations proscribing mar- 
riage within the gens and prescribing marriage within the tribe. 
Here the would-be groom begins his suit by sending messengers 
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to the girl’s father, who if favorably disposed may demand fifty 
or more blankets to be paid at once and double that number to 
be paid after three months, when the suitor is allowed to live with 
hi: inamorata in the father-in-law’s house. At this time the 
yot.ag man gives a feast to the tribe and receives fifty blankets 
from his father-in-law, who at the same time announces when 
he will refund the rest of the purchase-goods. Three months 
later the young man gives one hundred blankets more for per- 
mission to take his wife to his own home, and a feast is given to 
the tribe, in which the father-in-law conveys to the son-in-law 
his symbols of name, wealth, and power, and in which the young 
man distributes blankets among the guests; at the same time 
the bride receives her dowry of property and symbolic articles 
and makes presents to the tribe on behalf of her husband. In 
case of separation, the woman returns to her parents, and the 
father must repay twofold or threefold all that he has received 
from the son-in-law. Among the neighboring Salish Indians the 
suitor pays court for himself by going into the house of the girl’s 
parents and sitting by the door, silent and fasting, for four days. 
For three days the parents abuse him in every way, but on the 
fourth day the mother gives him a mat to sit on, and on the even- 
ing of that day presents of food are exchanged between the parents 
of groom and bride, and soon after there is a wedding feast and 
valuable presents are made to the bride’s parents by the groom, 
though these are returned later. Throughout the elder-women 
and chiefs play a prominent role in arranging the marriage, the 
feast, and the exchange of presents. 

In the Seneca tribe, in which the organic unit was the clan 
and in which descent was reckoned in the female line, men and 
women might marry into any other clan, either in their own 
phratry or the other, but might not marry in their own clan; 
while polygyny was permitted to chiefs and other tribesmen of 
substance. The marriage was arranged by the suitor’s parents, 
who consulted not only the parents of the girl, but the old women 
and men of the tribe. Acceptance was optional with the girl, 
who usually yielded to advice and inclination. If she looked 
with favor on the suitor she made a “ wedding loaf” and offered 
it to him, when he was free to decline, though he usually ac- 
cepted, and the marriage was then regarded as complete without 
further ceremonial. Neither the groom nor his relatives made 
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presents, nor was there any interchange of property save the gift 
of the loaf from the bride to the groom. 

The organization and marital customs of the Zufi are well 
known, chiefly through Cushing, who not only lived among the 
Indians, but was adopted into the tribe. Among the Zufi de- 
scent is reckoned chiefly in the female line, with a tendency 
toward reckoning in the maleline. In other respects the demotic 
unit is the clan. Accordingly this tribe occupies a lower plane 
in social development than the Salish, Kwakiutl, or Omaha, and 
perhaps lower than the Seneca. Among these Indians clan 
exogamy is perfect and gentile exogamy nearly so—/. ¢., mar- 
riage to maternal kindred is prohibited absolutely, while odium 
attaches to marriage with paternal kindred. At the same time 
tribal endogamy is strict—/. e., no such thing as marriage outside 
the tribe is recognized. Monogamy prevails; neither polyandry 
nor polygyny is known, and the power of divorce rests wholly 
with the woman. The initial movement toward union is usually 
made by the maiden (rarely by the youth), through kindly greet- 
ings, smiles, and various small courtesies, most of which are care- 
fully regulated by custom and current instruction from the older 
people; the more definite overtures are commonly made by the 
female relatives of the would-be bride to the mother or aunt of 
the chosen one, and commonly the young man is not slow in 
seconding the ceremonial advances of the maiden and the kins- 
women. Atthisstage the budding match is carefully considered 
by the elder-men as well as the elder-women, who deliberate over 
and discuss the probable effect on tribal welfare, and their delib- 
erations are aided and guided by shamanistic divination. If 
opinion and augury are adverse, they dissuade the couple, and 
if need be exercise the power of veto; if the horoscope is favor- 
able, they play the matchmaker and encourage both maiden and 
youth by advice and the examples crystallized in legend, but 
they cannot compel marriage if either party definitively refuses. 
There are no purchase-price and no disposition to regard the con- 
templated change in estate as a business transaction between the 
parties in interest, and no miscellaneous presents; yet so soon as 
the would-be bride’s kinswomen and the old people indicate their 
approval, certain duties devolve on the young man: He must 
work in the field of his prospective mother-in-law, that his 
strength and industry may be tested; he must collect fuel and 
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deposit it near the maternal domicile, that his disposition as a 
provider may be made known; he must chase and slay the deer 
and make from an entire buckskin a pair of moccasins for the 
bride, and from other skins and textiles a complete feminine suit, 
to the end that his skill in hunting, skin-dressing, and weaving 
may be displayed; and finally he must fabricate or obtain for the 
maiden’s use a necklace of seashell or of silver, in order that his 
capacity for long journeys or successful barter may be estab- 
lished ; but if circumstances prevent him from performing these 
duties actually he may perform them symbolically, and such 
performance is usually acceptable to the elder-people. After 
these preliminaries are completed, he is formally adopted by 
his wife’s parents, yet remains merely a perpetual guest, subject 
to dislodgment at his wife’s behest, though he cannot legally 
withdraw from the covenant; if dissatisfied, he can only so ill- 
treat wife or children as to compel his own expulsion. 

The once considerable Seri stock has been reduced to a single 
tribe by reason of deep-seated animosity to alien peoples and 
constant warfare. They are probably the most primitive people 
in North America, and their disposition is so savage and treach- 
erous that they remain nearly unknown to scientifie students. 
Fortunately some information concerning their social customs 
and characteristics has recently been obtained, from which it 
appears that their demotic unit is the clan, that descent is reck- 
oned exclusively in the female line, and that their simple house- 
bowers and other stable property (chiefly rude stone implements, 
vllas, and a few baskets) belong to the housewives. Theoret- 
ically their marriage relation is monogamous, though since the 
great reduction of the warriors through ceaseless strife a sort of 
tentative and indefinite polygyny has grown up; theoretically 
also clan exogamy prevails, yet there are indications that during 
recent years the clans are partially broken down and some of 
the marital relations dependent thereon relaxed; while tribal 
endogamy is probably more complete than in any other Ameri- 
can tribe now extant—in Seri ethics the deepest vice is conjugal 
relation with alien peoples, just as the noblest virtue is the shed- 
ding of alien blood. ‘The definite marital arrangements (which 
relate wholly to the first marriage and do not extend to subse- 
quent polygynous unions) are not known, so far as the initial 
movement is concerned, but the matter soon comes under the 
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cognizance of the older people, especially the kinswomen of the 
prospective bride. At this stage the prospective groom is a 
rather apathetic suitor, whose claims are presented chiefly by 
his older female relatives, when, if the suit is favorably regarded 
by the maiden’s mother and uncles, he is provisionally installed 
as a member of the family without ceremony, without any sug- 
gestion of purchase-price, and without presents. He is then ex- 
pected to earn a permanent place in the maiden’s family by two 
tests—one material, one moral,—i. e., fist, by demonstrating his 
ability as a provider, and, second, by establishing his probity as 
an implacable foe to alien blood. In order to pass the first test 
he must vigorously enter into the chase and support all the 
female members of the family, with their dependents, by the 
products 6f his skill and industry in hunting and fishing, for a 
full round of the seasons—i. ¢., for a year, according to the crude 
time-measure of the Seri. At the same time he becomes the 
general protector of the mother and other female relatives, and 
the special protector of the maiden, whose bower and pelican- 
skin blanket he shares, not as spouse but as continent comrade, 
for the same round of seasons, when; if this ordeal of tribal 
fidelity and self-control is passed, and the test of his ability as a 
provider is satisfactory, he is formally installed in the family as 
a permanent consort-guest, and his children are added to the 
clan of his mother-in-law.’ 


1 While the marital regulations and observances of the Seri Indians stand in definite 
serial relation to those of many other peoples, the student will properly observe that 
they represent a stage not clearly discovered among other peoples—i. e, an extrapolate 
stage, so far as the known series is concerned; and accordingly it seems needful to 
note in some detail the source of information. ‘There are two Seri Indians known to 
speak the Spanish language, viz, Colusio and Mashem’ (alias Francisco Estorga, nick- 
named “ Palado”’). Colusio resides in the Mexican-Yaki village called Pueblo Seri, o1 
on the other side of the river in Hermosillo, the capital of Sonora, and has not lived 
with his tribe since early youth and is regarded by them as an outlaw. Mashem, who 
was taught Spanish many years ago by missionaries under the direction of Sefior Pas. 
cual Encinas, lives with the tribe on Tiburon island and the adjacent mainland, has a 
wife and children and one or two supernumerary wives, and is in every respect, save 
in that he wears a hat and knows an alien tongue, a typical Seri Indian in knowledge, 
disposition, and custom. In addition there is an aged dame, the elder-woman in one 
of the leading clans, known on the Mexican frontier as Juana Maria, who has some 
knowledge of Spanish. On November 6-10, 1894, the writer visited a rancheria, includ- 
ing about sixty Seri men, women, and children, temporarily established near Rancho 
de San Francisco de Costa Rica, belonging to Sefior Encinas, on the Seri frontier (ef. 
National Geographic Magazine, vol. vii, p. 125, pl. xtv), accompanied by Sefior Alvemar- 
Leon as Spanish interpreter and Mr William Dinwiddie as photographer. Both Mashem 
and Juana Maria were of the group. Alarge number of portrait and group photographs 
were secured, this being, so far as known, the second time that Seri Indians were ever 
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These instances, of which all but the last are chosen nearly at 
random, fall into a natural order defined by culture-grade. |The 
first place is occupied by the ancient patriarchs; the next place 
is occupied by the Omaha Indians, with the Kwakiutl a little 
lower; still lower stand the Salish and the Seneca; on about the 
same plane as the Seneca the Zufi find place, and lowest of all, so 
far as the American aborigines, and indeed the aboriginal peoples 
of the world are definitely known, is the place of the Seri. The 
several peoples may be regarded as representing typical stages in 
the development of marital regulations and observances; and 
while the peoples are so distinct as to negate the assumption that 
the stages belong to a single continuous series, it would seem 


photographed and the first time that satisfactory pictures were made. A considerable 
part of each day was devoted by the writer to collecting a vocabulary, with the aid of 
Sefior Alvemar-Leon, Mashem, and sometimes Juana Maria, and usually quite a group 
of Seri men and women were gathered about, and to these Mashem frequently appealed, 
while they constantly expressed approval or disapproval of the repetition of the terms, 
so that the opportunities for eliminating the personal equation in pronunciation were 
exceptionally good. In connection with inquiries concerning vocables, and while the 
attention of the Indians was absorbed in this (to them) innocent amusement, questions 
were asked concerning the applications of the terms in such order as to elicit all pos- 
sible information concerning the industrial arts, games, social organization, beliefs, 
and customs of the tribe, and this information was jotted down, The extent of the in- 
formation may be judged from the fact that in the course of the half dozen interlocu- 
tions full details were obtained (for the first time) of the wanton killing of two Ameri- 
eans on Tiburon island a few months before. In an early conference the information 
set forth above concerning the Seri marriage custom was incidentally brought out. 
Sejior Alvemar-Leon and one or two bystanders expressed surprise and amusement at 
the naive statement concerning the moral test, but their altention was purposely di- 
verted lest some suspicion on the part of the Indians might be raised and they might 
thereby be rendered secretive Then, during * wo later conferences, when both Mashem 
and Juana Maria were present,and when other Seri women were near by and freely 
participating, the line of inquiry was so turned as to touch on different aspects of the 
essential features in their marriage customs, and all the information thus obtained on 
three different days was consistent. On January 3, 1896, the writer spent half a day in 
Hermosillo with Colusio, who deseribed his meeting with Commissioner John Russell 
Bartlett on December 31, 1851, and recounted the circumstances connected with his 
giving of a Seri vocabulary (the best extant previous to 1894) to Commissioner Bartlett. 
It was ascertained that while Colusio remembers enough of his mother tongue to act as 
a rather unsatisfactory interpreter, he has not lived among his people since his infancy, 
considerably more than half a century ago, and knows nothing concerning the Seri 
beliefs, social organization, marriage customs, mortuary customs, ete, specific inquiries 
concerning such matters eliciting either no information at all or information evidently 
relating to the Yaki Indians, with whom he has associated intimately throughout 
nearly all his life. Colusio is now (1896) about seventy-five years old (Commissioner 
Bartlett estimated his age at about thirty in 1851). His statements indicate that the 
commissioner was misinformed as to his residence with the Seri in 1851, and that he 
was then, as for several years before and nearly all the time since, domiciled with 
Yaki Indians (ef. “Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents . . .° con- 
nected with the United States and Mexican Boundary Commission, . . . by John 
Russell Bartlett, United States Commissioner,” 1854, vol. 1, pp. 463-466). 
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fair to consider them as normal steps in human development, 
just as the Seven Ages caught in poetic vision by the Bard of 
Avon stand for the life-history of a man, or much as the phylog- 
eny of a species is epitomized in the ontogeny of the organism. 
Accordingly the growth of marriage throughout the greater part 
of its course is depicted in these stages and in intermediate steps, 
of which many are known, in such manner as to be retraceable 
backward or forward with considerable confidence. 

Let the record be traced forward; and let its beginning be 
scanned with special care. The record begins with a discrete 
group of people welded by consanguinity and bound by com- 
munity in language, in arts, and in beliefs—a group comprising 
a single great family of women whose lives and whose blood are 
sacred unto the family, and of warlike spouses whose hands are 
against all other men; in each conjugal family of parents and 
their progeny the wife and mother is queen, the owner of the 
meager property, the distributor of food, the controller of the 
comings and goings of children, the adviser and dictator unto her 
consort-guest, and her just behests are enforced by her brothers— 
and as such all of her clansmen, young and old, are reckoned. 
When daughters grow up they remain with the mothers and 
take spouses, and so also do the granddaughters and the great- 
granddaughters in their turn, and thus each conjugal family 
grows intoaclan. With the multiplication of clans in each such 
group in the past came occasion for dissension and separation ; 
but now and then clans intermarried and thereby remained ami- 
cable,.and consequently grew in strength ; and, through survival 
of the fittest, intermarriage between clan and clan persisted. In 
the typical case of the Seri interclan marriage is continued in 
order that tribal union may be maintained; mating or even 
sporadic connection with aliens is absolutely prohibited, in order 
that the integrity of the tribe may be preserved ; while monog- 
amy, perhaps a heritage from bestial ancestry, is retained, partly 
as a fitting regal prerogative of the reigning wife and mother, 
partly as a provision against intestine strife, partly through the 
weakness of ill-developed conjugal instinct. It is especially sig- 
nificant that in this stage the man is a suitor not so much from 
personal inclination as from tribal incentive, and while mating 
is in minor measure an expression of mutual attachment, it is so 
regulated as to inure to the benefit of the tribe; and it is to this 
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end that the qualities of the groom-elect are tested to the satis- 
faction of the feminine legislators and their fraternal adminis- 
trators in each family and clan. Thus, in this initial stage, mar- 
riage is primarily a collective institution for the benefit of the 
group, and individual caprice is so far subordinated to demotic 
welfare as to be constantly blasted in the bud ; accordingly there 
are no presents to curry favor, no purchase-price, no exchange 
of property (of which there is practically none), nothing but the 
test of fitness (1) for contributing to the support of the clan, 
and (2) for protecting the lives of the tribe from foemen’s at- 
tacks and the blood of the tribe from contamination. In this 
stage the conjugal characteristics of the somewhat superficial 
sort commonly noted are (1) actual or constructive monogamy ; 
(2) presumptively strict clan exogamy ; (3) absolute tribal en- 
dogamy, and (4) the complete absence of the idea of purchase. 
These characteristics stand for the primitive form of marriage, 
so far as known in America; yet it is worthy of special note that 
the essential and fundamental characteristic is the collective 
motive under which marriage is prescribed for the welfare of the 
group, rather than inspired by individual appetite and selfish 
inclination. 

The successively higher stages may be lightly touched: In 
that represented by the pacific and undoubtedly composite Zui 
tribe the organization remains essentially maternal, and the chief 
modification is the relaxation of the fierce tribal endogamy and 
the abandonment (save in a curious vestigeal form which need 
not here be developed) of the moral test of the prospective groom, 
though the material test persists; monogamy also persists, though 
rather through inertia than legislation, and in such wise that its 
infraction would be considered bizarre or grotesque, or even in- 
sane, rather than criminal, while clan exogamy is strictly en- 
forced. So, too, the would-be bride is the chief suitor, and in 
large measure the motive remains collective rather than indi- 
vidual, and the mating is regulated largely by the elder-women 
and their brothers, with the aid of the shamans; and it is espe- 
cially significant that one of the duties of the elders and shamans 
is to fan the feeble personal inclination and encourage boldness, 
and that certain ceremonials typifying the fecundity of the earth 
and the leading people thereof are of highly suggestive character. 
Essentially the same stage appears to be represented by the 
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Tarahumari Indians of northern Mexico, among whom, accord- 
ing to Lumholtz, the maiden is a persistent wooer, employing a 
repertoire of really exquisite love songs to soften the heart of 
the reluctant swain, yet is finally successful only in a public 
ceremonial in which her charmer is intoxicated.’ Essentially the 
same stage, too, is represented by the Seneca Indians, a tribe more 
warlike than the Zufi and Tarahumari, though less so than the 
Seri,and among whom mother-descent holds even today on their 
reservation surrounded by white men. Under these conditions 
in this stage clan exogamy persists and tribal endogamy remains 
a clearly established law, though with regulated sanctions for its 
suspension in warfare or for federate benefit, while the monog- 
amic law is definitely crystallized, though relaxed in the special 
eases of chiefs and other leading men, presumptively at first 
through conditions arising in the taking of female captives ; at 
the same time mating is a collective rather than an individual 
function, regulated by the elder-women and other leaders, though 
not at all to the exclusion of personal choice ; and although the 
real overture appears to initiate with the prospective groom, the 
tangible and ceremonial overture comes from the would-be bride 
in the form of a wedding loaf. Here, too, the marriage is charac- 
terized by absence of presents and all semblance of purchase- 
price, while the material and moral tests are apparently super- 
seded by the judgment of the elders and the divination of the 
shamans. 

Of such are the marital regulations and customs among typical 
American tribes organized on the basis of mother-descent. The 
characteristic features are monogamy (incomplete only in the 
higher stage), clan exogamy, and tribal endogamy (also modified 
in the higher stage); and their essential qualities—which it is 
the purpose of this writing to enunciate—seem to be the collect- 
ive motive coupled with absence of purchase, and rudimentary 
or inchoate personal inclination, save possibly toward maternity. 


In the stage represented by the Indians of British Columbia, 
as described by Boas, in which mother-descent is merged with 


These ceremonials of the southwestern aborigines of this continent are of special 
interest as indices to the development of a remarkable Bacchanalian or Aphrodisian 
cult, well known in the Orient, apparently, and, in view of the collective motive evi" 
dently, developed to the end thatthe tribes and peoples might be encouraged to in- 
crease and multiply and possess the fecund earth. 
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or passed into paternal organization, many survivals and some 
modifications of primitive marriage are found: The moral test 
of the Seri seems to be lost, save for a curious vestige in the ante- 
nuptial treatment of the groom among the Salish, while the ma- 
terial test is transmuted, particularly among the Kwakiutl, into 
a display of accumulated fruits of industry on the part of the 
groom and a temporary exchange of property, without anything 
approaching real purchase; and the would-be groom is the suitor. 
At the same titne the laws of monogamy, clan exogamy, and 
tribal endogamy seem to be materially relaxed. In this stage, 
too, the power of divorce, hitherto residing in the woman, is 
modified by the fixing of a penalty in the form of a fine on her 
parents ; so, too, the primary motive for mating is personal incli- 
nation, though expressions of the collective motive appear in 
the public character of the wooing, in the participation of the 
elders, and in the transmuted tests of the suitor. Similarly 
in the stage, or the succession of substages, represented by the 
Omaha and neighboring Siouan Indians, a combination of sur- 
vivals and modifications of primitive marriage is found; both 
clan exogamy and tribal endogamy persist, with extensive sanc- 
tions for suspension; the monogamic principle is almost wholly 
lost and polygyny or concubinage is general, with certain limita- 
tions fixed by material considerations. In this stage the groom 
is the suitor (though there are significant vestiges of the more 
primitive condition in certain customs), and the husband as- 
sumes the power of divorce and of punishment for infidelity, and 
wheresoever polygyny is well established a part or all of the 
Wives are practically enslaved. In this stage, too, the making of 
presents to curry favor, and even actual wife-purchase, become 
conspicuous. Conversely to these modifications, the collective 
motive for control of mating is feeble or lost, and individual 
inclination or baser appetite becomes dominant. Between 
this stage and that represented by the patriarchs of old there are 
many parallels. In Syria the social organization was paternal, 
and clan exogamy and tribal endogamy were preferred, though 
often neglected; polygyny and definite concubinage were com- 
mon, and monogamy seems to have been rather accidental than 
otherwise; while, conformably, the man was the suitor, the 
holder of the power of divorce, and the practical enslaver of the 
supernumerary wives and concubines. Here, too, the collective 
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motive was obsolescent, though significant vestiges remained, 
e. g., in the sending of a servant into the land of the forefathers 
to find a fit wife for the son. Coupled with other modifications, 
there was a fairly definite wife-purchase in the form either of 
suitable presents or adequate service to the maiden’s kindred. A 
significant extension of tribal exogamy with concurrent elimina- 
tion of clan endogamy (perhaps characteristic of nomadism) 
appears in the customary consanguinity between the patriarchs 
and their consorts. 

Of such are the marital regulations and observances among 
several peoples reckoning kinship largely or wholly in the male 
line. The characteristics are limited or unlimited polygyny, 
with vestigeal rather than actual clan exogamy and tribal en- 
dogamy, together with, at least in the higher stages, complete 
subordination or even partial enslavement of women; while the 
typical quality of marriage in these stages is no longer the col- 
lective motive so much as personal inclination. 


Recapitulating the history of marriage as read from typical 
stages, chiefly American, it would appear that human mating 
began in rather apathetic monogamy (with possible antecedent 
polyandry) coupled with strict tribal endogamy, accompanied 
or soon followed by clan exogamy ;' that the mother was at first 
the dominant member of the consanguineous family, shaping the 
destiny of the clan through the aid of clan brothers ; and that the 
mating was regulated by collective motive rather than individual 
caprice. It would also appear that as the clans grew into tribes 
and confederacies, and paternal organization was developed, po- 
lygyny sprung and waxed, while the tribal endogamy and in 
turn the clan exogamy more gradually waned; that the collective 
motive gradually faded and gave place to individual caprice, 
with a growing tendency toward wife-purchase and concomitant 
degradation of woman; and that this change from the general to 
the personal was accompanied by the differentiation of virility 
and muliebrity, sometimes to an extravagant and maleficent 


1 The widespread fallacy that human marriage began in promiscuity and evolved 
toward monogamy has been admirably corrected by Westermarck in his epoch-marking 
work on “The history of human marriage,” published in several editions and trans- 
lations. The course of development of marital institutions ist ouched by the writer in 
a preliminary sketch of “The Siouan Indians” (Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology for 1893-’94 [1896], pp. 201-203). 
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degree. Finally, it would appear that the course of development 
was shaped at each stage by the survival of the fittest among the 
groups, under the conditions by which they were severally en- 
vironed ; and it may be noted that vestigeal traces of all of the 
primitive stages, especially of the later, may be perceived in the 
modern conjugal system of exoteric monogamy, with sequential 
plurality of consorts and esoteric promiscuity. 

Summarizing the tendencies revealed in this history, it would 
appear that the course of evolution has been from the simple to 
the complex, from the definite to the indefinite, from the gen- 
eral to the special, from the fixed to the variable, from the in- 
voluntary to the voluntary, from the mechanical to the spon- 
taneous, from the provincial to the cosmopolitan, or, in brief, 
from the chiefly biotic to the wholly demotic. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo. By Henry Ling Roth. 
Two volumes, large 8°, pp. 464-540. Over 550 illustrations, and map. 
London, Truslove & Hanson; New York, Truslove & Comba. Price, 
£3 ($15). 

In these two large and admirably printed volumes we have a 
laborious and excellent presentation of all the anthropological 
material known of the native tribes of North Borneo—the Dyaks, 
Malays, Sarawaks, ete. Much of it is from unpublished sources, 
especially the notes of H. B. Low, who possessed an intimate 
knowledge of the natives, and those of Archdeacon Perham, who 
had lived among them asa missionary. Much of it, also, is trans- 
lated from Dutch sources not likely to come to the knowledge of 
the English reader, and from other out-of-the way authorities. 

Mr Andrew Lang contributes a preface in his usual cheery vein, 
and the numerous well-printed engravings and photogravures 
render the volumes highly attractive to the eye. The author ex- 
amines all the features of native life. He begins with the always 
indispensable geographical information about their location, 
passes to their physical traits, refers to their character, their 
families, and marriage ties, the disposal of the dead, their religion, 
medicine men, legends, daily life, agriculture, hunting and fish- 
ing. This occupies the first volume. 
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In it the two chapters on religion are noteworthy for the 
original myths and chants they contain. These were collected 
by Archdeacon Perham, and are printed in the native dialects, 
with translations. Several of them refer to the mysterious and 
all-pervading power which the Sea Dyaks speak of as Petara, 
and of whom they sing that he was: 

Patu, nadai apai, 

Endang nadai indai. 

An orphan, without father, 
Even without mother. 


To define this belief, whether monotheistic or polytheistic, 
distinctly puzzles the Archdeacon, for they say of superior men, 
“ They are petara,” and, again, that every man has his own petara. 

This is precisely as the Polynesians employ the term mania ; 
the Quichuas, huaca; the Sioux, wakan, etc, signifying “the 
Divine,” which may or may not be individualized, but exists as 
the essence of nature. The legends given are curious and sug- 
gestive, but in some the influence of India is unmistakable. In 
fact, it may be said of the Dyak mythology that it is deeply 
colored with foreign additions, and further studies are necessary 
to determine what portions of it are truly indigenous and ethnic. 

The legends quoted relate to the creation and the deluge, the 
origin of the tribes, animal stories, about water and mountain 
spirits, and one very entertaining piece, “ The story of the An- 
cient Traveler whose coming is unknown,” which narrates the 
war raid of their legendary hero Klieng to the skies. 

The second volume deals with the habitations and arts of 
weaving, dyeing, and dressing; painting and tatooing; wars, 
weapons, and the famous “ head-hunting ;” their poisons; slaves, 
sacrifices, and cannibalism; their government and useful arts; 
music, language, and archeology. ‘To this is subjoined in an 
appendix a large number of vocabularies and ethnographical 
notes. 

There is no doubt the natives were at one time cannibals, but 
the habit has fallen so much into disuse that scarcely an Euro- 
pean can be mentioned who professes to have witnessed it. 

It has been often stated that the Dyaks have an ancient and 
peculiar alphabet in which they write their records. This has 
not been supported by Mr Roth’s scrutiny of the evidence. The 
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characters found on their weapons and on rocks in their territory 
are of Indian provenance. 

With regard to the archeology of the island, no signs of an 
extremely ancient or paleolithic population have been discoy- 
ered. The caves have been explored and yielded human bones 
and implements, but only of cultural types and associated with 
recent fauna. 

The dialects vary considerably, but are plainly Malayan. 
Some of them are intermediate between pure Malay and the 
Polynesian languages. 

The tattooing is often of singular delicacy and symmetry. The 
designs figured, page 88, are elaborate and graceful. A similar 
sense of harmony is visible in the ornaments and the decorations 
of costumes. 

This admirable treatise cannot fail to be appreciated highly by 
all students of the ethnology of the native races of the world. 


D. G. Brinton. 


The History of Mankind. By Professor Friedrich Ratzel. Translated From the 
second German edition by A. J. Butler, M. A., with introduction by E. B. 
Tylor, D. C. L., F. R. 8. Vol. I. London, Macmillan & Co., Limited 
(New York, The Macmillan Co.), 1896. 8°, xxiv, 486 pp., plates and 
Jigures. Price, $4. 

This is one of the most important contributions to English 
anthropologic literature that has been made in recent years ; not 
that the work is an exposition of new discoveries relating to the 
science of man—for like Wood, Brown, Prichard, Latham, Waitz, 
and other anthropologists the author deals largely with, facts 
gleaned and published by others—but the contrast between the 
old and the new is so great that one is surprised by the com- 
pleteness and beauty of this first volume of Dr Ratzel’s English 
edition. 

There is not sufficient space to give an extended account of 
this new work, which is translated by Mr A. J. Butler from the 
second German edition of 1894-95. This first volume contains 
an introduction by Professor E. B. Tylor, the great English an- 
thropologist, the body of the work being devoted to (Book I) the 
Principles of Ethnography and (Book IT) the American Pacific 
Group of Races. Book I (129 pp.) comprises: (1) The task of 
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ethnography ; (2) Situation, aspect, and numbers of the human 
race; (3) The position of natural races among mankind; (4) 
Nature, rise, and spread of civilization; (5) Language; (6) Re- 
ligion ; (7) Science and art; (8) Invention and discovery ; (9) 
Agriculture and cattle-breeding; (10) Clothing and ornament; 
(11) Habitations; (12) Family and social customs; (13) The 
state; in fine the entire scope of the subject is treated as fully as 
a popular work requires. Book II describes (a) The races of 
Oceania, (b) The Australians, (c) Malays and Malagasies. 

The volume is fully and beautifully illustrated. In addition 
to nine colored plates, mostly illustrating weapons, utensils, 
sacred paraphernalia, etc, there are more than 300 finely exe- 
cuted wood engravings and maps. In the preparation of his 
text and illustrations the author has drawn extensively on the 
ethnological collections in the museums of Berlin, Munich, 
Vienna, Dresden, and Stockholm, as well as in the British mu- 
seum and in private cabinets. 

Professor Ratzel’s work, which will comprise three volumes, 
shows probably better than any similar production the progress 
made.in anthropological research throughout the world during 
the last few decades. It is destined to contribute largely toward 
stimulating anthropological work, and we predict for it the abun- 


dant success it deserves. 
F. W. 


JAPANESE Ratrons.—The most curious alimentation is 
that of the Japanese soldier, a newcomer in the world’s armies. 
It reaches 1,091 grams and 29 centimes of rice daily, to which 
can be added fish, fresh or dry, pates of fermented haricots, 
European vegetables, gherkins, aquatic herbs, stalks of the water 
lily, preserved ginger, shrimps, fermented cucumbers, lobsters, 
roasted corn, and other things. 
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